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INTPOLUCTTON 


The  winter  of  1932-33  was  generally  milder  than  the  average, 
with  deficient  rainfall  in  some  sections,  especially  in  the  Southwest 
and  the  Great  Plains.  January  was  warm  and  dry,  especially  in  the 
upper  Missouri  Valley;  February  was  nearer  normal,  with  some  sudden 
and  severe  cold  waves,  and  unus‘'jal  cold  in  the  mountain  and  Pacific 
St at  e s . 

Spring  was  somewhat  above  normal  in  temperature,  especially 
March.  Plains  were  generally  abundant  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
country,  and  delayed  farm  work  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Corn  Belt; 
in  many  parts  of  the  West  the  moisture  deficiency  was  unrelieved. 

June  was  warmer  than  normal , especially  in  the  Plains  States, 
and  continued  drought  in  that  region  reached  the  stage  of  crop  dis- 
aster in  many  localities.  Many  temperat'ore  records  were  broken. 
Farther  east  conditions  were  nearer  normal,  though  rainfall  was 
variable  and  often  light.  July  was  above  normal  in  temperature  ex- 
cept along  the  Atlantic  coast;  rainfall  was  quite  variable,  but  more 
plentif-ul  than  in  June. 

Late  summer  and  early  fall  were  marked  by  some  relief  from 
drought  in  the  plains  region  and  by  an  -onusual  number  of  tropical 
hurricanes,  some  affecting  our  eastern  coast.  These  conditions  are 
reflected  in  insect  pest  ab'ondance  in  m.any  cases,  as  brought  out  in 
the  following  pages. 
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GRASSHOPPERS 

Although  the  grasshopper  sit^oation  was  much  less  alarming  in  the  fall  of 
1932  than  it  was  in  the  feAl  of  1931,  the  weather  was  extremely  favorable  dur- 
ing the  hatching  secuson  and  winter  and  spring  mortality  was  extremely  low  in 
the  Great  Plains,- the  egg  survival  running  from  90  to  95  percent  over  most  of 
the  territory/.  Heavy  infestations  occurred  along  the  northern  half  of  Montana 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  the  western  half  of  ITorth  Dakota  and  across 
South  Dakota  in  a hand  extending  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast.  A large 
area  of  heavy  infestation  occurred  in  north-central  Wyoming  and  in  the  north- 
eastern . corner  of  that  Sta.te,  with  an  area  of  lesser  infestation  along  the 
foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mo^ontains.  Beyond  these  areas  moderate  infestations 
occurred‘'"over  the  greater  part  of  Montana,  the  northern  two  thirds  of  Wyoming, 
the  southeastern  corner  of  Idaho,  and  in  northern  Utah,  the  remainder  of  North 
and  South  Dakota,  and  along  the  northern  border  of  Nebra^ska.  In  Minnesota, 
moderate  infestation  occurred  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  with  more 
intense  infestation  in  the  northeastern  and  central  parts.  Somawhat  severe 
damage  wa,s  also  recorded  from  the  northeastern  half  of  Wisconsin,  practically 
the  entire  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
lower  peninsijla.  Control  campaigns  were  put  on  in  several  States  as  far  as 
the  extremely  depleted  finances  of  the  farmers  would  allow.  Scattered  out- 
breaks were  reported  in  Iowa,  OlhLahoma,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Colorado,  and 
Nevada,  Populations  continued  heavy  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  summer, 
and  there  v/as  considerable  migration.  The  dominant  species  in  the  most 
heavily  infested  territory  was  the  lesser  migratory  grasshopper,  Mel ano plus 
mexicanus  Sauss.  Fall  egg  surveys  in  northern  plains  indicate  a very  serious 
situation.  The  fall  survey  of  this  area  for  1932  showed  only  2 counties 
(in  southwest  North  Dakota)  which  had  egg  populations  sufficiently  heavy  to 
threaten  from  50  to  100  percent  of  the  crops  this  year  in  this  entire  terri- 
tory; this  year  35  coionties  are  as  heavily  infested  as  this.  Infestations 
running  over  25  percent  were  foiond  in  24  cconties  in  the  fall  of  1932  and  in 
93  counties  this  fall.  The  most  notable  increase  in,  seriously  infested 
territory  is  across  northern  Montana  and  in  north-central  and  northeastern 
Wyoming.  This  year  comiparatively  heavy  infestations  are  also  reported  from 
southeastern  Idaho  and  northeastern  Minnesota,  with  a very  heavy  infestation 
in  northern  and  southwestern  North  Dakota  and  in  cen'^ifal  South  Dakota. 

Similar  heavy  infestations  extend  well  northward  into  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Manitoba  in  Cana^da, 

CHINCH  BUG 

The  chinch  bu?:  (Bltssu.s  1 euc o p t e ru s S ay)  overwintered  successfully  over 
the  greater  part  ol  its  normal  habitat  and  also  somewhat  north  of  this  region,_ 
Heavy  rains  late  in  April  and  early  in  May  materially  checked  its  development 
in  many  sections,  particularly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory.  Late  in 
May  and  in  June  heavy  populations  built  up  in  northern  Missouri,  central 
Illinois,  northern  Indiana,  and  west-central  Ohio.  During  July  and  August 
severe  depredations  occurred  from  northern  Missouri  eastward  to  Ohio,  with 
less  important  outbreaks  extending  from  east-central  Texas,  across  central 
Oklahoma  and  eastern  Kansas,  to  southeastern  Nebraska,  thence  eastward  across 
southern  Iowa  to  southern  Michigan.  In  the  fall  generally  heavy  populations 
were  reported  throughout  this  entire  territory;  and  an  Isolated  heavy  infes- 
tation occurred  in  ten  counties  in  Pennsylvania  extending  from  Adams  County 
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• Very  heavy  Infestation. 

• Heavy  infestation. 

o Moderate  infestation. 


Black  dots  indicate  very  heavy  infestations. 
Circles  indicate  heavy  infestations. 
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on  the  sou tri- central  border  of  the  State  north^vard  to  Columbia  and  Union 
Counties.  In  parts  of  ITew  England  and  southern  New  York  there  were  also 
unusual  but  light  infestations.  Haring  September  heavy  flights  to  hiber- 
nating q'oarters  were  quite  generally  reported;  and  severe  infestations  are 
anticipated  from  Missouri  eastward  into  Ohio,  with  a possibility  of  infes- 
tations over  a much  wider  territory.  Haring  the  late  fall  and  early  winter 
months  entomologists  of  the  infested  States  were  organizing  for  winter 
destruction  of  hibernating  quarters  and  a simmer  campaign  for  control  of 
the  imminent  outbreak. 

HESSIAH  ELY  1 

Infestations  by  the  Hessian  fly  (Phyto-pha^ra  destructor  Say)  in  yo’ong 
wheat  in  the  fall  of  1933  were  very  light  throughout  most  of  the  winter- 
wheat  belt  of  the  Central  ai:d  Eastern  States.  Tiie  only  area  containing 
moderate  to  hea.vy  infestations  in  many  fields  is  southeastern  Missouri,  in- 
cluding the  southerrmost  east-central  counties,  with  considerable  damage  to 
some  ea.rly-sown  fields,  especially  in  counties  nea.r  the  Mississippi  Hiver. 
Occn.siona.1  fields  containing  light  to  rather  heavy  infestations  occur  in 
the  following  area.s;  A few  counties  of  south-central  IJebraska;  south- 
eastern HansPvS,  including  the  southernmost  of  the  northeastern  counties  and 
the  easternmost  of  the  south-central  counties;  central  and  southwestern 
Misso'ori;  south-central  Terinessee;  and  south-central  Pennsylvania.  The 
factors  responsible  for  the  generally  low  infestation  this  fall  are  (l)  the 
comparatively  small  nwmber  of  puparia  passing  the  spjimmer  in  the  stubble  and 
(2)  shortage  of  moisture  in  the  greater  part  of  the  winter-wheat  growing 
area  during  summer  and  fall.  The  latter  factor  affected  PZessian  fly  aaon- 
dance  in  three  ways  - inhibition  of  fall  activity,  restriction  of  volunteer 
wheat  growth,  and  delay  of  wheat -pi an ting  operations  so  that  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  came  up  late  enough  to  esca.pe  infestation.  There  may  be  material 
injury  to  the  1934  crop  in  southeastern  Missouri,  Scattered  fields  may 
also  be  considera.bly  affected  in  south-central  Nebraska,  southeastern  Ha-nsas, 
central  and  southwestern  Missouri,  south-central  Tennessee,  and  south- 
centra.1  Pennsylvania.  In  the  rema.inder  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter-wheat  belt,  however,  injury  of  euy  consequence  to  the  current'  crop 
is  very  ■’onlikely. 

Eor  purpose  of  companison  with  the  survey  made  last  year  we  are  append- 
ing a table  of  the  Stake  a,vcrages  obtained  by  taking  an  average  of  the 
regional  averages. 


1 Division  of  Cereal  and  Forage  Insects, 
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State 


Percentage  of 
infestation  in 
1932 


Nebraska 

25 

4 

Kansas 

21 

5 

Missouri 

27 

9 

Oklahoma 

4 

3 

Illinoi s 

29 

1 

Mi chi gan 

19 

trace 

Indiana 

41 

1 

Ohio 

32 

1 

Kentucky 

8 

2 

Tennessee 

12 

4 

New  York 

10 

3 

Pennsylvania 

32 

3 

Delaware 

11 

trace 

Maryland 

21 

1 

Virginia 

11 

1 

EaPOPEAlT  COKLl  BORSR  2 

Despite  the  general  decrease  in  the  population  of  the  European  corn 
Dorer  (Pyrausta  nubilalis  Hon.)  in  New  York,  many  farmers  complained  of 
losses  to  early-planted  sweet  corn.  The  average  plant  infestation  in  20 
fields  in  nine  courities  bordering  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  wa.s  35.6  percent, 
and  the  average  infested  plant  contained  approximately  1,5  borers.  The  loss 
in  ears  for  the  20  fields  amounted  to  approximately  28  percent.  The  ad-’olts 
deposited  eggs  in  comparatively  large  numbers,  resulting  in  a moderately 
severe  infestation  in  the  vicinity  of  Toledo.  In  the  other  Ohio  counties, 
however,  the  corn  v/as  delayed  by  lack  of  moisture,  and  because  of  its  small 
size  during  the  oviposition  period  few  eggs  were  deposited  upon  it.  The  ex- 
tremely Yrarm,  dry  weather  which  prevailed  throughout  the  oviposition  period 
killed  many  eggs  before  they  could  hatch.  Unfavorable  conditions  sim.ilar  to 
those  in  Ohio  prevailed  over  most  of  Michigan,  although  the  sandy  soil  in 
that  State  absorbed  the  heavy  spring  rains  more  rapidly  than  did  the  Ohio 
soils,  and  it  was  possible  to  plant  corn  at  the  usual  time.  Extremely  warm, 
dry  weather,  however,  during  the  oviposition  period  killed  many  eggs.  The 
fields  examined  were  almost  all  late-pla.nted  and  consequently  were  less 
heavily  infested  than  the  early-planted  fields.  Had  it  been  possible  to  con- 
duct the  Michigan  survey  two  weeks  earlier,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
1933  infestation  survey  data  from  that  State  would  have  been  approximately 
equal  to  those  of  1932.- 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  nunbers  of  borers  per  100  plants 
for  the  nine-year  period  1925-1933,  based  on  examinations  made  in  comparable 
counties: 


2 Division  of  Cereal  and  Forage  Insects,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
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Besults  of  fall  survey  1933. 

Numbers  Indicate  percentage  of  tillers  infested. 
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IT'jnoer  of 
counties 


State  compared* 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1925 

1929 

1330 

1931 

1 o~o 

1 

Mi chi gan  6 

1.4 

23.5 

64.7 

45.2 

51.1 

22.6 

32.3 

51 . 5 

29.6 

Indiana  4 

0 

0 

0.5 

0.9 

1.6 

7.9 

5.3 

9.2 

OrJ.  0 10 

7.5 

^7"  0 

24.0 

40.2 

43 . 3 

13.3 

>J  • u. 

33 .0 

52.7 

P ern  sy  1 van  i a 1 

13.7 

41.7 

75.4 

9.7 

17.3 

5.4 

2 . 5 

r-i 

o . o 

6.1 

Hew  York  7 

0.5 

7.9 

11 . 3 

29. C 

10.0 

31.5 

54.2 

41 . 5 

23,0 

Area  average**  23 

3.6 

20.5 

27.9 

31.7 

25.1 

13.2 

34.7 

36.0 

55.6 

* Averages  made  from 

comparable  cc 

■untie 

s only 

• 

**  Area  average  obtai 

ned  by 

totalli 

ng  t'n 

e co'cn 

ty  ave 

rages 

and  dividing 

'ey 

the  n^jmoer  of  counties. 


COPiT  UiUt  tvCirUvl 


The  com  ear  Trom  (Heliothi  s oc  sol  eta  Pao.)  was  much  uore  acundant 
usual  throughout  the  South.  Ai-  uciiits  in  the  &uli  re£:ion  30 
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corn  was  rejected  at  the  packing 
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ab'undant 

than 

rcent  cf 
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and 
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100  percent  infestation  was  quits  general. 

East  Central,  and  TTest  Central  States  infestations  were  accut  normal,  while  in 
ITew  England  and  the  Torth  Central  States  damage  was  decidedly  less  prevalent 
than  was  the  case  last  yea.r.  In  the  South,  in  addition  to  attacking  sweet 
corn,  the  larvae  seriously  infested  tomato.  In  ITorth  Carolina  tiiey  did  seme 
damage  hy  c'lrrcwing  into  half-grown  peaches;  this  was  usually  a consequence  of 
cutting  vetch  in  the  peach  orchards. 

ap:.:ywosm 


recorded  was  taken  in  a 
the  first  week  of  horll 
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emson 

-ts  of 

moth; 

the  season 

Va. 

Late 

dnia. 

Penn 

Haw.)  of  the  season  to  ce 


unh 


red  in  central  Illinois. 

Late  in  May  the  first  outoreaks  of  the  season  were  reported  from  St.  Marys 
Co'inty,  Md.  , and  James  City  Co'inty,  Va.  Late  in  May  and  thiroughout  June  out- 
oreaks  were  repor  - — - — - 

and  Horth  Dakota. 


Temessee,  TTisconsin, 


CUTW0Hi:S 


D'lring  the  last  week  in  March  consideraole  damage  was  dene  to  wneat  in 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  by  the  army  cutworm  ( Chcri  zagroti s a~ixiliaris  G-rote)  . 

This  cutworm  also  damaged  fall-sown  alfalfa,,  ca,ts,  and  vetch,  hne  pop'uLa- 
tion  at  Manhattan  averaged  45  cutworms  per  square  foot,  with  a maxim^un  record 
cf  90.  This  species  was  found  in  whea.t  fields  in  Cascade  County,  Mont, 

After  the  spring  advanced  the  us'cal  reports  cf  cutworm  injury  were  received 
from  practically  the  entire  country.  Louring  May  the  army  crutworm  was  again 
reported  damaging  small  grain  in  South  Dakota;  and  in  early  J-jne,  flights  of 
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th©  moth  were  observed  in  Nebraska,  indicating  that  this  species  has  been 
prevalent  in  that  State  this  year.  The  pale  v/estern  cntwonn  (Porosagrotis 
orthogonia  Morr.)  was  ranch  loss  abnndant  this  year  than  last  in  Montana.  During 
Jnne  the  black  cutworm  ( A>.:r o t i s yp si  1 on  Pott.),  locally  known  as  the  overflow 
worm,  appeared  in  outbreak  nuTibers  on  bottom  lands  that  had  been  overflowed 
during  March  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  parts'  of  Tennessee.  In  Ohio  and 
Indiana  entire  fields  o-f  corn  were  comxoletely  destroyed. 

LESSER  CORE  STALK  BORER 

The  lesser  corn  stalk  borer  (Blasra.opal'pus  lignosellus  Zell.)  appeared  in 
destructive,  numbers  a.long  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
“Virginia  to  northern  Florida  and  around  the  Gulf  to  the  Mississippi  River,  ex- 
tending northward  to  central  Mississippi  and  Alabaixm.  Heavy  damage  was  occa- 
sioned to  corn,  with  some  damagg  to  sugarcane,  field  peas,  cowpeas,  Irish 
potatoes,  beans,  and  strawberries.  At  several  points  in  northern  Florida  from 
70  percent  to  complete  loss  of  the  l.ate-planted  corn  crop  was  sustained,  the 
plants  breaking  off  in  heavy  wind.  In  some  places  in  (Georgia  this  insect, 
associated  with  the  southern  corn  stalk  borer  (Piatraea,  crambidoides  (Grote)  , 
destroyed  half  of  the  corn  crop. 

ALFALFA  WEEVIL  3 

The  alfalfa  weevil  ('Hypera  postica  G-yll.)  survived  the  summer  of  1933  in 
exceptional  abundance  in  Salt  Laiue  and  Sevier  Counties,  Utah,  and  in  Churchill 
County,  Hev,  Its  niimbers  were  low  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  because  of 
unusual  winter  mortality,  and  this  was  the  more  important  because  a backward 
spring  suppressed  the  oviposition  until  a late  date.  These  conditions  were  off- 
set, however,  by  a very  warm,  bright  summer  and  a high  winter  death  rate  of  the 
parasite  Bathyplectes  curculionis  Thoms.  The  outlook,  accordingly,  subject  to 
the  developments  of  the  winter,  is  for  damage  of  economic  proportions  in  the 
localities  mentioned  above,  and  elsewhere  as  weather  conditions  permit,  except 
in  western  Idaho,  where  the  weevil  population  is  very  low.  The  weevil  ax')par- 
ently  overwintered  successfully  in  the  infested  area  in  California,  the  heaviest 
infestations  being  around  Pleasanton,  where,  by  the  middle  of  May,  from  300  to 
800  T/eevils  could  be  taken  with  100  sv/eeps  of  the  net.  After  the  second 
cutting  of  the  crop,  pox^'^J.lations  were  very  low.  Late  in  July  the  populations 
were  greatest  around  Riles.  But  little  damage  was  done  throughout  the  infested 
area  in  California  this  year. 

GREER  BUG 

The  green  bug  ( Toxoptera  graminum  Rond.)  appeared  in  injurious  numbers  on 
winter  v/heat  in  south-central  Rebraska  a,nd  southeastern  Missouri  following  the 
very  dry,  warm*  weather  during  October  and  Rovember.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Hastings,  Adams  County,  Rebr. , several  fields  were  heavily  infested. 


3 G.  I.  Reeves,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Di^-.jAP^' 
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CODLIITC-  luO'TH 


Althou^-  very  'c.e3.T;j  pop^alations  of  larvae  of  the  codling  moth 
( Camocarsa  nomonel  la  L.)  vrent  into  the  Trinter  of  1S32-35,  severe  smozero 
temnerat-jires  in  the  East  Central  States  nrodiiced  very  'riea.vj  printer  mortality. 

In  northeastern  Zansas  and  western  ITew  York  survival  was  high,  as  was  also  the 
case  in  tine  Pacific  ITortlnwest.  'The  spring  season  was  very  nrach  delayed,  how- 
ever, in  the  Pacific  ITorthwest,  and  in  general  out  little  damage  was  done  in 
that  region,  Because  of  neglect  of  accut  5 percent  of  the  orchards  in  this 
region,  however,  a very  heav;>*  pop'alaticn  of  worms  has  cuilt  up,  prcoaoly  the 
heaviest  ever  recorded  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Despite  the  seteack  received 
in  the  East  Central  States  severe  first-crocd  inj’ury  was  reported  from  t'nat 
region  late  in  May  and  early  in  J'one,  with  similar  heavy  infestations  in  Hew 
England  and  western  Hew  York,  westward  through  Michigan  to  ITisconsin  and  Iowa, 
and  southward  to  Kansas  and  Tennessee.  Later  in  the  season  second-brood  and 
third-brood  injury  was  reported  from  western  South  Carolina  northward  to 
western  Hew  York,  and  westward  to  Minnesota  and  Kansas.  Tlie  only  eastern  State 
reporting  low  populations  and  slight  damage  was  Delaware.  In  the  East  Central 
States  Illinois  reported  the  worst  infestation  in  the  last  20  years.  Large 
numbers  of  larvae  went  into  hibernation  throughout  the  Eastern  States. 


OPIEHTAL  ERUIT  MOTH 

The  first  ad’alts  of  the  oriental  fruit  moth  ( Or aphol i tha  molesta  Busck) 
to  be  observed  were  seen  in  Georgia  on  March  12.  They  were  next  observed  in 
South  Carolina  on  March  24,  in  Tennessee  March  31,  and  in  Delaware  April  18. 

The  insect  seemed  to  be  more  troublesome  than  us^aal  in  parts  of  Horth  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina,,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  TTest  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  considerable  fruit  injury  to  quince  was  observed  along  the  lake  shores  of 
Ohio  and  Hew  York.  Considerable  frait  injury  was  reported  thro^aghout  Hew 
England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  westward  into  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Infes- 
tations over  the  remainder  of  the  cc'untry  were  light  to  moderate;  there  was 
praatically  no  damage  in  the  Port  Valley,  C-a.  , peach  section.  Ho  ma-terial 
spread  was  recorded  during  the  year. 

SAi:  JOSE  SCAIH 


The  winter  of  1932-33  was  very  adverse  to  survival  of  the  San  Jose  scale 
(Asui diotus  pernicicsus  Comst.)  in  the  East  Central  and  the  Horth  Central 
States.  Illinois  reported  90  percent  mortality,  Misso'uri  06  percent,  and 
Wisconsin  94  percent  in  Sheboygan  Co'cnty  and  from  80  to  90  percent  in  Hacine 
Co-unty.  In  the  South  Atlantic  States  Georgia  reported  92  percent  mortality 
following  the  freezing  weather  in  Pebruary,  and  in  the  Pacific  Horthwest 
Oregon  reported  40  percent  mortality/.  As  the  geason  advanced  a decided  in- 
crease in  the  population  was  noted  in  Massachusetts,  C-eorgia,  Illinois,  and 
Oregon.  In  Georgia,  infestations  were  more  severe  than  they  have  been  during 
the  last  five  years,  and  encmasted  trees  were  found  in  practically  all 
orchards  in  Upson  and  Peach  Co^anties  despite  the  high  percentage  of  winter 
killin*. 
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PLTJM  CURCULIO 

The  plum  curculio  (Conotrachelus  nenuphar  Hbst,)  left  hihernation  quarters 
throughout  the  Eastern  States  at  about  the  normal  time.  In  the  South  Atlantic 
and  southern  East  Central  States  winter  mortality  was  very  high;  and  early  in 
the  season  larvae  were  very  scarce.  In  the  northern  East  Central  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  particularly  in  New  Jersey  and  the  Hudson  River  Valley  of 
New  York,  damage  was  quite  severe  early  in  the  season.  Eirst-generation 
beetles  started  to  emerge  near  the  normal  date  in  the  South,  .In  Georgia  the 
first  adults  appeared  on  May  27,  20  do.ys  earlier  than  last  year,  and  in 
Tennessee  on  June  13,  8 days  earlier  than  last  year,  which  was  a late  year. 
However,  the  hot,  dry  weather  prolonged  emergence  and  then  prevented  oviposition  ; 
by  the  few  beetles  that  did  come  out;  and  the  peach  crop  was  harvested  before  ‘ 
a^ny  damage  was  done.  Late  in  June  and  in  July  this  insect  was  reported  as  very 
much  more  abundant  than  usual  in  the  North  Central  States,  particularly  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

ERUI'T  APHIDS 

Aphids  attacking  deciduous  fruit  were  generally  scarce  throughout  the 
Eastern  States.  Late  in  May,  however,  the  rosy  apple  aphid  (Anur aphis  roseus 
Baker)  developed  to  troublesome  numbers  in  New  York  a.nd  Virginia,  and  early 
in  June  this  species  was  more  or  less  troublesome  throughout  the  Middle 
Atlantic  and  South  Central  States. 

SUGARCANE  BOBBER 

The  survival  of  the  sugarca,ne  borer  (Diatraea.  saccharalis  Eab.)  was 
unusually  light  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  'following  the  severe  cold  weather 
of  early  Eebruary;  and  the  larvae  v/ere  -scarce  during  the  early  summer.  Late 
in  August,  hoT/ever,  the  insect  apparently  increased  rapidly.  Several  reports 
of  severe  damage  in  the  Everglades  of  Elorida  were  received. 

BOLL  VffiEVIL  4 . ' 

Because  of  the  sejyere  winter  of  1932-33  few  boll  weevils  (Anthonomus 
grandis  Boh.)  survived  i'u  Oklahoma.,  Arkansas,  and  northern  Texas,  In  Louisiana 
weevils  were  so  verjr  abundant  in  the  fall  of  1932  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  less  than  onet^fpurth  of  1 percent  survived,  they  were  about  as  abundant 
in  the  spring  of  1933  as  in  the  previous  spring  and  considerably  above  the 
average.  The  survival  v\fas  higher  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  much 
higher  tha,n  normal  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Hot>  dry  weather  in  June  and  July 
greatly  reduced  the  population  in  most  of  tha  States.  This  year’s  ir^festation 
was  characterized  by  much  local  variation  or  ’’spottiness”  caused  chiefly  by 
localized  rains.  The  greatest  damage  in  1933  apparently  was  in  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Oklahoma,  Taking  ’6.11  of  the  infested  States  into  consider»»t 
at  ion,  the  loss  from  the  boll  weevil  was  less  than  in  1932  but  probably  greater 


4 R.  W,  Harned,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
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than  in  1930  and  1931.  At  present  weevils  are  acout  as  a’cs-indant  as 
they  were  a year  a^o.  In  some  areas  where  leaf  worms  (Alacama 
arg:illacea  Hfcn.)-  have  defoliated  practically  all  of  the  cotoon  the 
ritLmoer  of  weevils  going  into  hioernation  will  he  greatly  reduced. 

On  the  other  h-and,  in  some  areas  the  weevil  population  is  huilding 
up  rapidly  this  fall  on  cotton  triat  is  sprouting  from  the  stalks 
plowed  under  during  the  s''ummer  in  the  cotton-acreage  reduction 
campaign,  'Ihiis  cotton  is  putting  on  squares  in  which  weevils  are 
developing  in  large  n^umhers. 

SOLI  - 'jmiA  5 

The  pirdt  coll  worm  (Pect inophora  gossr.'uiella  Saund.)  did  not 
appear  (daring  1933  in  the  counties  in  northern  Plorida  in  which  the 
insect  was  found  last  season.  One  dead  specimen  was  found,  however, 
in  gin  trash  in  Madison  Co-'nnty,  Florida,  on  September  22,  at  some 
distance  from  the  co'mties  found  infested  the  previous  year. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  the  suppression  of  the  outbreak  on  wild 
cotton  on  the  keys  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Two 
fields  were  found  infested  in  Berrien  County,  G-eorgia,  in  the  late 
fall.  In  the  Southwestern  States  the  season  was  particularly 
notable  from  the  continued  failure  to  find  any  trace  of  the  pirik 
boll  worm  in  the  Salt  Paver  Valley  of  Arizona,  and  tbiat  valley 
v/as  removed  from  the  q'uarantined  area, effective  September  23, 

Several  findings  in  the  Staked  Plains  region  of  h’ew  Mexico  and  Texas, 
however,  made  it  necessary  to  add  Lea  and  Roosevelt  Co^mties,  Ilew 
Mexico,  all  of  Cochran,  Hocklej^  Terry,  and  Yoak^um  Counties  in  Texas, 
and  parts  of  Bailey,  Lamb,  and  Lawson  Counties  in  the  same  State, 
to  the  reg^alated  areas.  In  som-e  of  these  co’anties  the  insect  was 
found  in  the  fields,  while  in  other  cases  it  was  discovered  in  gins 
in  gin  trash  coming  from  cotton  grown  within  the  counties  concerned. 


5 Bureau  of  Plant  Q^aarantine, 
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mXlCM  BEAN  BEETLE 

G-enerally  speaking,  the  Mexican  hean  Beetle  (Epilachna  corrupt  a Muls.) 
caused  severe  losses  to  bean  growers  in  the  Eastern  and  Southeastern  States 
during  1933.  Survival  over  winter  ’was  high,  and  damage  would  have  Been  more 
severe  But  for  a prolonged  dro'oght  in  several  States.  Beans  were  severely 
in.jured,  and  in  many  cases  destroyed,  in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  Injury 
v;as  severe  in  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia  (western  counties  and 
eastern  shore),  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  AlaBama,  north- 
eastern Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  the  Ohio  River  Valley  in  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

In  some  sections  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley  and  also  in  eastern  Tennessee, 
damaige  was  lighter  than  usual.  It  will  Be  recalled  that  this  insect  was  first 
recorded  in  eastern  Illinois  last  .year.  Infestation  in  that  district  was  much 
lighter  this  year.  The  Beetle  was  recorded,  however,  in  seven  additional 
counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  from  Richland  and  Jefferson  Counties 
to  Massac  and  Union  Counties.  This  year  it  occasioned  consideraBle  damage  in 
southern  Indiana.  During  July  larvae  were  collected  in  the  St.  Paul-Minneapolis 
district  of  Minnesota,  which  is  far  northiwest  of  its  known  distribution.  This 
is  Believed  to  have  Been  a commercial  jump.  This  year  it  v;as  found  at 
Monticello,  Ela.,  and  in  southern  Mississippi.  Although  the  insect  was  ap- 
parently introduced  into  northrroan^al  Alabama' in  about  1919,  this  is  the 
first  year  that  there  has  Been  any  appreciable  spread  southward. 

COLORADO  POTATO  BEETLE 

Early  in  the  season  the  Colorado  potato  Beetle  (Lept inotarsa  decemlineata 
Say)  v/as  collected  in  Lake  and  Pasco  Counties,  Ela.,  which  is  south  of  the 
previous  records  in  this  State.  It  was  unusually  abundant  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  Wisconsin  and  across  Minnesota  into  North  Dakota  during 
July.  Conditions  over  most  of  the  country  were  about  normal.  In  Utah 
Beetles  were  found  in  three  localities  along  the  Weber  and  Davis  County  line. 

In  the  Yakima  Valley  of  Washington  they  were  much  more  troublesome  than  usual. 

VECETABLE  WEEVIL 

Tliroughout  the  winter  of  1932-33  the  vegetable  weevil  ( Listroderes 
oBliquus  Gyll.)  occasioned  consideraBle  damage  to  turnip  and  miustard;  late 
in  trie  winter  it  was  recorded  as  attacking  cabbage,  spinach,  and  carrots  over 
the  soutbiern  two  thirds  of  Mississippi  and  througliout  Louisiana.  About  the 
middle  of  March  this  insect  was  found  at  Clemson  College,  S.  C:*..  This  is  the 
first  record  in  that  State  and  the  northeasternraost  record  for  the  distribution 
of  the  species. 

PICKLE  W0R14 

The  pickle  worm.  (Diaphania  nitidalis  Stoll)  was  unusually  abundant  in 
Alabama  and  Elorida;  many  fields  of  cucumber,  particularly  those  planted  late, 
were  completely  wiped  out  in  Elorida,  and  50  percent  of  the  crop  in  Baldwin 
County,  Ala.,  was  rejected  at  the  packing  house.  There  was  also  considerable 
damage  to  suinner  squash.  As  the  season  advc.nced  reports  of  damage  were 
received  from  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  This  year  the  insect  did 
not  persist  in  the  northern  part  of  its  known  range,  where  it  had  been  trouble- 
some during  the  two  previous  years. 
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TOr^TO  pm  V70HM 


The  tomato  pin  worm  ( Gno rimo schema  lyconersicella  Susck)  appeared  again 
in  tronclesom.e  numbers  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  where  it  not  only  in- 
fested greenhouse  tomatoes  hut  heavily  infested  numerous  outdoor  plantings 
near  greenhouses.  It  was  collected  on  tomatoes  in  a greenhouse  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  in  April.  This  is  the  first  record  of  the  insect  in  that  State.  In 
Plorida,  where  it  was  first  reported  d'uring  1932,  it  reappeared  late  in  the 
season  of  1933  hut  not  nearly  as  seriously  as  the  previous  year. 

BAPXPQUIN  BUG 

The  h-arlequin  h^ag  (lyrurgantia  histrionica  Hahn)  evidently  s^uffered  heavy 
winter  mortality  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  as  populations  were  generally 
light  throughout  that  region.  Very  early  in  the  season  it  was  ■'unusually 
ah'andant  in  the  East  Central  States,  particularly  from  southern  Ohio  and 
southern  Indiana  to  central  and  eastern  Tennessee.  Later,  however,  it 
appeared  to  decrease  in  numbers  and  v/as  not  so  serious  as  was  originally 
anticipated. 


PALSE  CHINCH  BUG 

Luring  June  the  false  chinch  hug  (Nysius  ericae  Schill.)  was  reported 
from  the  West  Central  States  throijgh  the  Poc]-cy  Mountain  region  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  reports  having  been  received  from  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California.  Its  principal  damage  was 
to  cruciferous  vegetables,  though  it  was  also  reported  as  attacking  straw- 
berry, potato,  tomato,  and  flax.  It  was  also  reported  as  damaging  orchards 
and  vineyards.  In  California  the  outbreak  extended  from  the  upper 
Sacramento  Valley  to  San  Liego . This  insect  occijrred  in  such  enormous 
numbers  at  Wells,  Nev.,  that  it  invaded  the  theatres,  which  had  to  be  closed 
^ontil  the  migration  ended. 

PEA  AFHIL 

jhuring  May  heavy  infestations  of  alfalfa  by  the  pea  aphid  ( Illinoia 
pisi  Halt.)  were  recorded  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 
Kansas.  In  Maryland  the  outbreak  was  reduced  to  negligible  proportions  by 
a f'ungous  disease.  In  Mississippi  the  insect  was  reported  as  attacking 
Austrian  winter  peas  and  Eriglish  peas.  In  J'one  it  appeared  in  the  cannery 
peas  in  Michigan. 

POTATO  LEAEHOPPER 

Late  in  J-one  the  potato  leafhopper  (Emooasca  fabae  Harr.)  became  very 
ab-'jndant  in  the  Norfolk  trucking  section  of  Virginia.  Peports  of  similar 
abundance  were  received  from  Ohio  and  Iowa.  Luring  July  the  insect  and  its 
associated  hopperbiui'n  were  reported  as  ab-'undant  and  destructive  ■ from  southern 
New  England^  through  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  westward  to  Illinois  and 
Minnesota.  Tn  the  western  part  of  that  area  dry  weather,  associated  with 
the  hopperburn,  produced  severe  losses. 
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PERIODICAL  CICAM 

Brood  XIX  of  the  periodical  cicada  (MaA'icicada  septendecim  tredecim  F'l 

Riley),  the  largest  of  the  13-year  "broods,  appeared  in  great  num'oers  through- Ih 
out  the  greater  part  of  its  range,.  Two  records  from  southeastern  Kansas 
filled  in  a gap  in  the  western  limit  of  this  brood.  Three  records  from 
eastern  Kentucky  apparently  extended  the  limits  somewhat  north  of  the  |i: 

previously  known  range.  The  interpretation  of  these,  however,  is  confused 
by  the  problematical  Brood  VII  of  the  17-year  race.  Brood  VII,  a small  1 jj 

compact'  brood  in  'the  Finger  Lalces  district  of  New  York,  was  due  to  appear  L|.j 

this  year.  • There  are'  a few  scattered  records  of  a single  year’s  appearance  |)j 

"■■oi  this  brood  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  southern  West  Virginia.  The  I 

Finger  Lakes  records  have  been  repeated  over  a period  of  136  years,  but,  | ! 

strange  to  say,  no  records  were  made  fhis  year,  although  the  brood  was  re-  ft;' 

ported  from  seven  counties  in  1916.  The  insect  was  reported  from  two 
counties  in  the  south-central  part  of  Pennsylvania.  No  previous  records  |'| 

for  this  brood  have  been  made  from  this  part  of  the  State;  and  the  individualsf 
were  probably  retarded  or  accelerated  specimens  of  another  brood,  as  are  |;| 

possibly  those  of  the  previous  records  of  this  brood  beyond  the  western  New  | 

York  State  area.  This  year  brood  XIX  appeared  in  the  following  States  and  r 

counties;  i ,1 

Alabama,  Blount,  Bullock,  Chambers,  Cherokee,  Chilton,  Clarke,  Coosa,  1 1! 

Crensha?/,  Balias,  Elmore,  Etov/ah,  Jefferson, ..  Lauderdale , Lawrence,  I 
Lowndes, ' Madison,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  St,  Clair,  Shelby,  Talladega,  I" 
Tallapoosa,  Wilcox,  'I 

Arkansas , Ashley,  Baxter,  Benton,  Boone,  Bradley,  Calhoun,  Carroll,  Clark,  .1 
Clay,  Cleveland,  Conway,  Craighead,  Crawford,  Dallas,  Drew,  Fulton,  | 
Garland,  Greene,  Hot  Spring,  Howard,  Izard,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  |! 
Little  River,  Lonoke,  Madison,  Marion,  Pike,  Polk,  Pope,  Pulaski, 

Searcy,  Sevier,  Sharp,  Union,  Washington, . White . f 

Georgia,  Bibb,  Chattooga,  De  Kalb,  Floyd,  Fulton,  Gordon,  Houston,  Lincoln,  j 
Peach,  Pulaski,  Telfair,  Whitfield,  Wilcox.  ) 

Illinois , Adams,  Bond,  Champaign,  Clark,  Clay,  Coles,  Cumberland,  Gallatin, 
Hardin,  Iroquois,  Jackson,  Jersey,  Johnson,  Livingston,  Macon, 

Madison,  Marion,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Peoria,  Piatt,  Pope,  1 
Sangamon,  Shelby,  Vermilion.  1 ; 

Iowa,  Appanoose,  Davis,  Des  Moines,  Henry,  Jefferson,  Lee,  Van  Buren.  I ii 

Kansas , Cherokee,  Montgomery.  'il' 

Kentucky,  Breathitt,  Caldwell,  Christian,  Crittenden,  Grant,  Livingston,  ■ j ' 

Lyon,  McCracken,  Muhlenberg,  Pike,  Simpson,  Todd,  Trigg,  Union.  ^j| 

Mississj-ppi , Attala,  Choctaw,  Clarke,  Itawamba,  Leake,  Lowndes,  Oktibbeha,  ] 

Rankin,  Smith, .Winston. 

Missp'or i , Adair,  Audrain,  Barry,  Barton,  Benton,  Bollinger,  Boone,  Butler,  Cole, 
Callaway,  Camden,  Cape  Girardeau,  Carter,  Cedar,  Christian,  Clark, 

Clay,  Cooper,  Crawford,  Dade,  Dallas,  Dent,  Douglas,  Dunklin, 

Franklin,  Gasconade,  Greene,  Grundy,  Henry,  Hickory,  Howard,  Howell, 
Iron,  Jasper,  Jefferson,  Knox,  Laclede,  Lawrence,  Lewis,  Lincoln,  | 

Linn,  McDonald,  Macon,  Madison,  Maries,  Marion,  Miller,  Moniteau, 
Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Newton,  Oregon,  Osage,  Ozark,  Perry, 

Pettis,  Phelps,  Pike,  Polk,  Prlaski,  Ralls,  Reynolds,  Ripley, 

St.  Charles,  St.  Clair,  Ste.  Genevieve,  St.  Francois,  St.  Louis,  | 

Saline,  Schuyler,  Scotland,  Shannon,  Shelby,  Stoddard,  Stone,  Sullivan! 
Taney,  Texas,  Warren;  Washington,  Wayne  Livingston,  Putnam,  Webster,  m 
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ITorth  Carolina,  Alarnance,  Bladen,  Durham,  Franklin,  G-ranville,  Guilford, 
Halifax,  Randolph,  Wake,  Wilkes. 

Oklahoma.  Adair,  Caddo,  Cherokee,  Delaware,  Logan,  McCurtain,  Iviuskogee, 
Oklahoma,  Ottawa,  Payne. 

South  Carolina,  Chester,  Greenwood,  Lexington,  McCormick,  Oconee,  Richland, 
York. 

Tennessee,  Bradley,  Chester,  Davidson,  Giles,  Hamilton,  Marshall,  Maury, 
Putnam,  Sumner, 

Virginia,  Halifax,  Henrico. 

GIPSY  MOTH  AND  BROWN-TAIL  MOTH  6 

The  first  egg  clusters  of  the  gypsy  moth  (P.orthetria  disuar  L.) 
observed  hatching  in  New  England  were  seen  on  May  3.  Dates  of  first  hatch 
varied  somewhat  with  the  locality,  the  latest  being  May  19  for  one  of  the 
northern  points.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  northern  localities, 
hatching  was  general  by  IJlay  15  and  maximum  hatch  came  a few  days  later. 

In  the  Barrier  Zone  32  infestations  were  found  with  an  aggregate  of  1,497 
egg  clusters.  Seventeen  of  these  infestations  were  found  in  Massachusetts, 
thirteen  in  Connecticut,  and  two  in  New  York,  During  the  year  the  total 
number  of  acres  in  which  there  was  partial  to  complete  defoliation  7;as 
397,000,  as  cornpared  with  286,000  in  1932.  In  New  Jersey  a single  scattered 
infestation  of  112  egg  clusters  was  found  in  an  especially  rough  section 
about  6 miles  northwest  of  Morristown.  Intensive  scouting  and  thorough 
treatment  of  egg  clusters  were  followed  by  spraying  in  June.  All  work  was 
performed  by  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
area  of  known  infestation  was  found  to  cover  about  230  square  miles.  The 
exact  extent  was  not  found,  as  hatching  forced  the  discontinuance  of  scouting 
This  area,  centering  near  Pittston  in  Luzerne  County,  embraced  parts  or  all 
of  15  towns  in  Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  Counties.  Intensive  scouting  and  clean 
up  work  are  being  continued.  During  the  year,  outside  the  brown-tail  moth 
(Nygmia  phaeorrhoea  Don.)  quarantine  line,  20  towns  were  fo-und  infested  in 
Maine,  18  in  New  Hairpshire,  and  5 in  Vermont.  Much  of  the  southern  half  of 
Nev;  Han^D shire,  and  a corresponding  area  in  Maine,  was  densely  infested  and 
heavy  defoliation  resulted.  Furthermore,  the  hibernating  webs  were  extremely 
abundant  in  this  area  late  in  the  fall.  In  Massachusetts  the  infestation  was 
generally  light,  but  here  and  there  towns  were  found  with  areas  of  heavier 
infestation. 

SATIN  MOTH  6 

North  of  the  quarantine  line,  in  Maine  the  towns  of  Crystal,  Houlton, 
Molunkus,  Reed  Plantation,  Silver  Ridge,  Staceyville,  and  Strong,  and  in 
New  Ean5)shire  the  town  of  Haverhill,  were  found  infested  with  the  satin 

(Stilpnotia  salicis  L.).  Within  the  infested  area,  severe  defoliation 
was  recorded  in  Bangor  and  Brewer,  Me.;  Alton,  Ashland,  Campton,  Center 
Harbor,  Freedom,  and  Laconia,  N,  H, ; and  in  Yarlaeuth,  Mass.  Elsewhere  in 
the  infested  area  the  defoliation  was  not  severe,  though  there  was  noticeable 
feeding  in  many  towns. 


6 Bureau  of  Plant  Q,uarantine,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
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^JAPANESE  BEETLE  7 

The  range  of  the  Japanese  "beetle  (Popillia  japonica  Newm.)  consists 
of  two  quite  distinct  subdivisions;  One,  the  area  of  continuous  infestation 
which  the  beetle  has  come  to  occupy  as  a result  of  its  natural  spread  from 
the  original  point  of  introduction;  the  other,  the  area  of  discontinuous  or 
localized  infestation  which  resulted  primarily  through  artificial  means  of 
transportation,  with  the  consequent  establishment  of  colonies  isolated  from 
each  other  and  from  the  main  body  of  population.  The  former  area  is  largely 
confined  to  portions  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.,  and  Delaware,  with  minor 
protrusions  into  adjoining  sections  of  Maryland  and  New  York.  The  area  of 
discontinuous  infestation  has  been  extended  as  far  north  as  Waterville,  Me., 
Woodsville,  N.  H,,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  westward  tq  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  southward  through  Princeton,  W.  Va.,  and 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  to  Florence  and  G-reenville,  S,  G.  A still  more  southern 
limit  was  reached  in  the  latter  State  at  Charleston,  where  four  beetles  were 
taken  in  1931,  but  where  none  has  been  taken  since,  despite  the  fact  that 
efforts  to  trap  them  there  have  been  made  each  year.  Ov/ing  probably  to  the 
general  reduction  of  beetle  population  during  1933,  many  parts  of  the  area 
of  continuous  infestation  shov/  only  a slight  advance  beyond  the  limits 
reached  in  1932.  This  was  particularly  true  toward  the  north.  The  area  of 
continuous  infestation  for  the  first  time  penetrated  into  Maryland.  Probably 
the  most  striking  expansion  of  this  area  v/as  that  which  took  place  in 
Delaware.  The  most  in^ressive  feature  of  the  infestation  in  1933  was  the 
great  reduction  in  the  beetle  population  in  the  section  that  has  been  longer 
infested  conpared  with  the  number  present  in  1932. 

ASIATIC  BEETLES  -f- 

There  is  almost  no  change  in  the  known  distribution  of  the  Asiatic 
beetle  (Anomala  orientalis  Waterh.),  and,  aside  from  the  record  of  collections 
of  the  Asiatic  garden  beetle  ( Autoserica  castanea  Arrow)  in  Aiken,  S.  C., 
nothing  of  great  in^ortance  has  been  found  in  the  distribution  of  this 
beetle . 

ELM  LEAF  BEETLE 

In  scattered  localities  in  New  England,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and 
East  Central  States  the  elm  leaf  beetle  (G-aleruce3 la  xanthomelaena  Schr.)  was 
very  abundant.  At  one  place  in  Virginia  the  larvae  were  badly  infected  with 
a fungous  disease  and  their  dead  bodies  around  the  bases  of  trees  were  so 
numerous  that  the  odor  was  offensive.  Spraying  for  the  control  of  this  pest 
in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  was  quite  generally  practiced.  We  also  re- 
ceived a report  of  heavy  defoliation  in  the  Yakima  Valley  of  Washington  and 
the  Yosemite  Valley  of  California. 

BARK  BEETLES 

An  epidemic  of  the  western  pine  beetle  (Dendroc tonus  brevicomis  Lee.), 
which  has  been  very  destructive  since  1917,  is  now  definitely  on  the  wane 
in  some  localities.  The  number  of  trees  killed  in  1933  was  from  50  to  90 

7 H.  Fox,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

S I.  M.  Hawley,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
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percent  less  t'nan  those  killed  in  1932.  This  drop  in  pop'nlation  vras  Relieved 
to  ce  the  resnlt  of  the  very  severe  winter  teirperat'rres  of  1932-33.  The 
ontcreak  of  the  mountain  pine  ceetle  (B.  monticolae  riopk.)  in  the  Beaverhead 
National  Forest  of  Montana  has  deen  increasir.g  since  1926,  'until  last  year 
(1932)  it  covered  over  1,000,003  acres  of  forest,  and  17,500,000  trees  had 
ceen  killed.  Following  the  very  severe  winter  tecp)erat'nres  of  1932-35,  the 
ceetle  population  in  the  Beaverhead  and  adjacent  forests  was  reduced  to  s'uch 
an  extent  that  in  1933  the  n'orncer  killed  was  hut  5 percent  of  che  ninirher 
killed  in  1932.  There  was  no  beetle  s’urvival  above  the  snow  line  in  this 
region.  In  the  Sierra  Forest  of  California  conditions  are  also  very  favorable, 
the  beetle  population  being  the  lowest  since  1923. 

GLABIOLUS  THHIPS 

Ibnring  the  year  the  gladiolus  thrips  (Taeniothrius  gladioli  M.  & S.) 
continued  to  be  reported  as  a serious  pest  of  gladiolus.  In  addition  to  the 
territory  already  known  to  be  infested,  it  was  reported  for  the  first  time 
in  the  vicinity  of  Milwa'dkee,  ^is.,  at  several  points  thro'ugho'at  Iowa,  in 
which  State  a few  specimens  were  collected  in  1932,  in  Eddy  Co'nnty,  N.  Bak., 
and  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

SCISW  lom 

Late  in  the  season  a severe  outbreak  of  the  screw  worm  ( Cochliomyia 
macellaria  Fab.)  occurred  in  northern  Florida  and  so'uthern  Georgia,  where 
horses,  cattle,  and  dogs  were  attacked.  The  infestation  covered  30  co'onties 
in  southern  Georgia  from  the  A1  ab ama-3-e o r g i a State  line  to  the  coast,  and 
12  co'unties  in  northern  Florida.  Infestations  were  found  on  deer,  sheep, 
goats,  cats,  and  even  man,  in  addition  to  those  on  the  above-named  hosts. 

Losses  were  heavy  both  in  dead  animals  and  in  the  cost  of  medication,  'rnis 
is  the^^l^^^^g^cord  of  a serious  infestation  in  the  Southeastern  States.  An 
outbre^/in  so'uthern  Mississippi,  where  the  principal  inj'ury  was  occasioned 
to  sheep.  Biurir^g  September  the  cjmber  of  cases  of  inj-'ury  in  southern 
Sout.hw’estem  Texas  doubled.  In  the  Gulf  Coast  district  of  Texas  stockmen 
reported  that  35  percent  of  the  cattle  were  infested.  The  outbreaks  from 
Florida  to  Texas  were  closely  associated  with  excessive  rainfall  and  high 
temperat^ures  during  Aug'ust  and  early  an.  Se^^tember. 

NSW  AND  LITTLE  KNOTFJ  PESTS 

Otiorhyncbus  llgustici  L.  is  a w'ell  known  weevil  that  attacks  a wide 
variety  of  plants  thro-oghout  E-urope  and  the  Near  East,  The  larvae  feed  on 
roots  and  the  adults  feed  on  b'uds  and  leaves.  In  S’urope  it  is  known  to  feed 
on  alfalfa,  turnip,  asparagus,  clover,  sugar  beet,  grape,  peach,  and  straw- 
berry. It  was  first  recorded  in  North  America  in  1933,  when  specimens  were 
collected  on  newly-set  raspberry  at  Oswego,  N.  Y, 

Sitona  cylindricollis  Fab.  is  a European  weevil  known  to  attack  sweet- 
clover.  It  was  first  recorded  on  this  continent  in  1933  at  Middleb'ury,  Yt . , 
where  it  so  severely  injured  yo'ung  sweetclover  as  to  necessitate  replanting. 

It  was  also  fo-'and  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  Lake  Champlain  val''ey,  and  at 
Stoors,  Conn.,  and  Amherst,  Mass. 
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Platynota  stultana  Wals.,  a tortricid  leaf  tier,  was  descrilDed  (Trans. 

’Ent.  Soc . Lend,,  p.  127-8,  1884)  from  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  has  also  "been  known 
in  southern  California  for  several  years.  In  1933  it  was  found  damaging 
the  new  growth  on  about  15  percent  of  the  100,000  rose  plants  in  a greenhouse 
in  Alexandria,  Va.  In  Mexico  and  California  it  is  recorded  as  attacking 
cherimoya,  red  pepper,  bell  pepper,  grapefruit,  orange,  cotton,  walnut, 
avocado,  and  several  other  plants. 

Ptinus  te'ctus  Boieldieu,  a beetle,  described  from  Tasmania  (Ann, Soc. 

Ent,  France  IV,  p.  652,  1'856),  is  widely  distributed  in  Europe,  where  it 
attacks  stored  articles,  including  dried  milk,  cereals,  chocolate,  pepper, 
fish  meal,  fertilizer,  and  woolen  carpets.  The  first  record  on  this  continent 
was  made  in  the  winter  of  1931-32  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  and  later  that,  year  it 
was'  found  in  stored  fish  meal  in  California  and  in  imported  fertilizer  in 
Washington. 


SUlJmRY  OF  INSECT  CONDITIONS  IN  HAWAII  FOR  1933 
0,  H.  Swezey 

There  were  no  outbreaJcs  of  the  sugarcane  leaf  hopper,  Perkinsiella 
saccharic! da  Kirk,,  of  any  consequence.  This  insect  is  controlled  by  its  . 
most  important  natural  enemy,  the  Fijiian  bug  Cyrtorhinus  mundulus  (Bredd.), 
which  sucks  the  eggs. 

Rhabdocnemis  obscura  (Boisd.)  is  generally  well  controlled  by  the  New 
G-uinea  tachinid  Ceromasia  sphenophori  Vill . In  particular  locations,  and  ^ 
with  some  varieties  of  cane,  there  is  appreciable  damage. 

The  Asiatic  beetle,  Anomala  orientalis  Waterh. , continued  prevalent  in 
a particular  area  of  one  of  the  large  s'ogar  plantations,  but  the  ac tualA damage 
to  the  cane  by  its  grubs  was  evidently  slight,  as  the  plantation  produced  a 
record  crop. 

The  Chinese  rose  beetle.  Adore tus  sinicus  Burm.,  continues  as  prevalent 
as  ever  as  a garden  pest.  During  the  summer  over  2,000  adults  of  the 
parasite  Tiphia  lucida  Ashm.  were  liberated  in  favorable  places. 

The  pink  sugarcane  mealybug,  Trionymus  sac char i (Ckll.),  is  now  well 
controlled  by  the  Philippine  parasite  Anagvrus  saccharicola  Timb.,  introduced 
in  1930. 

The  pineapple  mealybug,  Pseudococcus  brevipes  (Ckll.),  is  becoming  o,f 
less  importance  in  pineapple  fields  as  better  spraying  methods  and  field 
practices  for  control  are  being  made  use  of.  This  mealybug  is  apparently 
increasing  in  cane  fields. 

The  Chinese  grasshopper,  Oxya  chinensis  Thunb,,  was  less  prevalent  in 
some  of  the  sections,  where  it  v/as  attacking  sugarcane.  The  egg  parasite 
Scelio  pembertoni  Timb.,  introduced  from  the  Malay  States  in  1930,  has  been 
recovered  in  a few  places. 


i3he  corn  ear  worm,  Heliothis  o^osoleta  Fab.,  was  very  injurious  to 
green  corn,  hardly  an  ear  escaping  injury. 

The  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  Ceratitis  cacitata  Wied.,  continues  as 
the  worst  fruit  pest.  Mangoes  were  considerably  attacked. 

The  mango  weevil,  C r\n3 1 o r hy nc hu s manmif erae  Fab.,  was  fo'iund  in  about 
half  of  the  mango  seeds  d'uring  the  first  half  of  the  s'ammer,  but  in  only 
about  one  third  of  the  seeds  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

The  pepper  weevil,  Anthononras  cogenii  Cano,  was  found  for  the  first 
time  in  a Honolulu  garden  in  Febraary  1933.  Since  then  it  has  been  fo'ond 
widely  spread  on  the  island  of  Oal^u,  and  was  taken  once  on  one  of  the 
other  islands,  Besides  infesting  the  various  garden  peppers,  this  weevil 
is  also  infesting  the  fruits  of  eggplant  and  the  common  night sh^ade  weed, 
Solanam  nigrum. 


‘The  gladiolus  thrips,  Taeniot'hrins  gladioli  M.  & S.,  has  greatly 
terfered  with  the  growing  of  gladiolus.  Some  gardeners  riave  entirely 
abandoned  gro^viifsg  it. 


in- 


ST) i s minor  (Mask.) 


hedges.  If  it  is  not  taken  care 
and  spreads  along  the  hedge. 


continues  to  make  inroads  on  hibiscus 
of  when  found  it  eventually  kills  the  bush 


Orthezia  ins  ignis  Dougl.  attacks  many  kinds  of  orriamental  plants  and 
continues  its  destructive  work  on  lantana  in  various  parts  of  the  islands 
where  lantana  is  a pest  plant,  not  always’ luilling  it  outright,  but  inj^oring 
it  and  checking  seed  production. 

An  immigrant  mirid  bug , . .Py c no de r e s quadrimacolatus  Cuerin,  which  was 
first  found  in  Hawaii  in  1929,  has  this  year  been  reported  as  quite  injurious 
to  string  beans. 

Tile  koa  moth,  Argyrouloce  illepida  Butl . , which  usually  is  so  destructive 
to  the  seeds  of  the  endemic  koa  tree  (Acag^  koa) , destroyed  only  from  25  to 
60  percent  of  the  seeds.  The  larvae  have  been  quite  common  on  macadamia  nuts, 
the  inj'ury  being  done  chiefly  in  the  husk.  The  seeds  of  a native  tree 
( Alec tryon  macrococcus)  were  found  badly  infested. 


Tne  coconut  leafroller,  Omiodes  blackburni  Butl.,  which  has  not  done 
conspicuous  damage  to  coconut  leaves  in  Honolulu  in  the  past  5 or  6 years, 
attacked  the  young  trees  badly  this  summer  in  a section  of  the  city,  giving 
the  trees  a very  ra^sd  appearance.  Tliis  outbreak  finally  subsided,  and 
examination  shewed  an  ab-mdance  of  cocoons  of  the  parasite  Cremastus  hymen iae 
Vier,,  equivalent  to  a parasitization  of  82  percent.  Several  other  parasites 
had  also  been  a factor. 


The  rice  borer,  Chilo  simplex  Butl. . has  not  been  so  serious,  the  last 
ripening  crop  appearing  to  be  about  normal.  On  account  of  the  ravages  of  this 
pest  when  it  first  made  its  appearance,  there  was  considerable  reduction  in 
the  acreage  of  rice,  and  much  of  the  land  has  been  utilized  for  growir.g  truck 
crops  instead. 

The  subterranean  termite  Coutotermes  formosanus  Shiraki  continues  to  be 
very  destructive  to  wooden  struct-'ures  in  Honolulu. 


